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1s both ways 


4 ccess to private land: For millions of hunters throughout America, it’s the 


yA | difference between spending a day afield, or the day at home. 


=> a= 


For the most part, landowners are not against hunting. But they do want 
to control access to their property. They want to know who's on their land, 
and why. 


In fact, according to a national survey, one-third of all landowners with 
posted land would allow hunting access if hunters came to them and 
asked permission. 


It's been said many times before but always bears repeating: Ask 
permission before you hunt on private land and, once you get it, treat the 
land as if it were your own. 
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THE COVERS 


Fishing in the early dawn light. Photo by Lynn M. Stone. 


hink back to when you were small and recall those 
homemade presents you used to make and give on special 
occasions. Remember the pictures you drew of houses 
that invariably had a curl of smoke coming out the chim- 
ney? No child since Adam has ever drawn a summertime 
house. Remember the suns with prominent yellow and 
orange rays in the top corners of the pictures above the 
houses? What about those grammar school art 
creations—arrangements of sweetgum balls glued to corn 
husks? 

On some special occasions you presented these things 
to parents, grandparents or favored aunts, then you stood 
back and modestly basked in the shower of praise for your 
gifts. There would be fulsome praise for your thoughtful- 
ness in remembering the occasion at all, and delight at 
such an exhibition of precocious artistic talent from such 
an unexpected source. There would be glowing pro- 
nouncements to the effect that if you had spent a month 
thinking about it, you could hardly have come up with a 
more suitable or more welcome gift. It made you feel good 
all the way down to your ankles and tended to be habit 
forming to the point of imprintation. In the case of some 
particularly susceptible individuals, the imprinting has 
lasted all the rest of their lives. 


All of us are tarred with the brush a little bit. One of the 
most damning things one person can say about another is 
‘He didn’t even bother to thank me.’’ Most of us have 
come, through experience, to the realization of a simple 
fact of life—our gifts no longer are going to be acceptedty 
the background accompaniment of the Marine Band play- 
ing “The Stars and Stripes Forever.”’ 

It is not a tragedy, really. There should be quiet gifts 
gifts that appear unexpectedly, gifts that are sometimes 
accepted, used and enjoyed without the recipient even 
being aware that he has been gifted. Most of the gifts in 
field sports are these, the quiet kind, the subtle set, gift 
without trumpets. Properly handled, they can be made ty 
appear as accidents and taken out of the gift category 
altogether—like the first one that I can remember | got. 

I was going through one of those stages you have when 
you are ashamed of your gun. In company with most of 
my generation, I had been presented with the traditional 
single barrel at the age of 10. Mine was a Winchester 
Model 37, 20-gauge, bored full, and it was so long ago that 
it cost $9.50 retail at the best sporting goods store in 
town. I can still close my eyes and see the man taking! 
down from the glass-fronted cabinet and turning around 
to hand it over the counter. 
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A single barrel was traditional then, and still is for a 
,ariety of good reasons. It teaches a young hunter the 
ss of the first shot. It makes his other companion 
omfortable, because after the trigger is pulled once, the 
seapon is unloaded. The new hunter is not going to shoot 
oemebody’s leg off with the second barrel when he gets 
«cited and runs out to pick something up. Besides, you 
an tell at a glance and from a distance if the thing is 
socked or not because you can see if the hammer is down. 
1 was delighted with my new gun. I nearly wore the 
jluing off cleaning it. I practiced throwing it up and 
yacking the strip of molding along the edge of the kitchen 

' eiling until every nerve end in my mother’s system was 

sicking out of her skin an inch and a half and quivering. I 

easured that little shotgun for four or five years in 
; yerfect contentment before the sun went behind the 
le douds. Then it was not so much a question of my ardor 
. ooling, but a matter of my status changing. 


j,, leonsidered myself nearly grown. Some of my contem- 
to| Sraries already had graduated to pumps or doubles. 
y.| Appearing in public with this little single-barreled weapon 

relegated me, in my view, to the status of a runny-nosed 
ts | 2-year-old that everybody was afraid of. I felt like the kid 
| ey sent to the back corner of the field by himself to 
«| Root perched doves off telephone wires. 


in} Ll began to evade ownership. A shotgun with a 28” barrel 
{| snot an easy weapon to conceal, but I began to try. lkept 
{i out of sight in public as much as possible. At dove 
it} | hoots, | would take it out of the case last, and move away 
t. | ato the field as quickly as possible. During those after- 
en] he-shoot gatherings at the corner of the field, I would go 
o!! nd prop it up against a tree 10 yards from the car and try 
|| i9 make it look as if she had come to the party with 
‘et | oOmebody else. 

“1 Malcolm Cobb noticed these adolescent posturings. 
"| Mfr. Malcolm noticed everything. He was a contemporary 
lf my Great Uncle John—they had matching white 
i nustaches—and was known across a broad segment of my 
tome territory as the last of the old-style gentlemen. 
Anytime you appeared at his front gate in the company of 
in adult, after 3:30 in the afternoon, you could hear the 
thickens squawking in the back yard before you got to the 
front steps. When he saw you coming up the walk, he sent 
the cook out in the yard to kill a chicken in case you stayed 
lor supper. 


| broke an Oriental vase in his house one time— 
tnocked it off a marble-topped table in the hall—and he 
sssured me that he had hated the thing for years. He said 
he lay awake at night specifically to despise it and was 
soing to give me something extra special for getting it out 
of the house. He said breaking it showed evidence of an 
instinctive level of artistic sensibility and immaculate 
x0od taste. 

I didn’t understand much of this at the time, but I 
understood the tone of his voice. It was unusual and 
unexpected because mostly, when I broke things, other 
people yelled. If Malcolm Cobb had been a candidate for 
Emperor of the United States, I would have voted early 
and voted often for him. 


) 
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One afternoon, after one of my post-shoot exhibitions 
of infidelity, there was a good deal of subdued mumbling 
in the front seat as we drove home. I sat in the back and 
looked out the window and heard some of it. There was a 
shoot scheduled for the following Saturday that appar- 
ently was going to include half the county. I was confident 
of an invitation because neither Uncle Johnny nor 
Mr. Malcolm ever discussed anything in front of me that 
didn’t include me. And sure enough, before we got half- 
way home, I was informed that if I could fit them into my 
busy social schedule next weekend, I ought to tag along. 

The next Saturday when we drove by to pick up 
Mr. Malcolm, he asked me to run back in the kitchen and 
get a sack of apples he had forgotten. When I got back 
outside they already had transferred the gear to Mr. Mal- 
colm’s car. When we got to the field and began to unload 
things from the trunk, my shotgun was missing. | knew 
that gun had been in the trunk when we left Uncle 
Johnny’s, and Mr. Malcolm admitted the dim possibility 
that either he or Johnny might conceivably have been in 
error, though he doubted it. Since we were already there, 
and since it was too late to go back, I would just have to 
use a gun he had been taking back to a friend and inadver- 
tently had left in the car. 

He dug way back in the trunk and handed me an old 
leather gun case that looked as if the dogs had been at it. I 
undid the straps, reached in, and slid a Winchester Model 
21 double-barrel out into the sunlight. To boys of my 
generation and financial standing, a Model 21 was simply 
unattainable. The president of the sawmill might own one, 
or a high roller from Texas with lots of oil money. If you 
were irresponsible, you might trade 80 acres of longleaf 
pine to get one—if you had inherited the 80 and were 
moving back to town—but no normal person could 
afford one. They sold for something over $300 and, to 
give you a yardstick, when my family moved in 1937, my 
Daddy paid $500 for the lot on which we built the house. 

The fact that a man would loan me this for the after- 
noon, so casually, and then turn away and go about his 
business as calmly as if he had just passed the butter, took 
my breath away. 

I didn’t kill many birds. The two barrels looked awfully 
bulky out there under the sight when I put the gun up, and 
[hada little bit of trouble with the double triggers. But the 
principal source of the trouble was in my head. I was far 
too conscious of the gun to be able to shoot it properly. 

I let several flocks of doves go by unnoticed while I sat 
there, lost in admiration of the grain in the stock. Every 
time I pulled the trigger, I thought about the residue of 
burnt powder grains being left inside the barrel. I felt 
self-conscious about leaving sweaty finger marks on the 
steel next to the fore end when I took a shot. It was a 
marvelous weapon but it had one incapacitating defect—it 
was too pretty to use. 

At the car when we closed out the afternoon, I was as 
careful to not overplay my thanks as Mr. Malcolm had 
been to not overplay the gift. I was into something I did 
not understand, but I had the wit to imitate what was 
clearly considered to be proper social behavior. I figured I 
would come to understand it later. > 


i is now later—much, much later—and while I do not 

understand all the nuances, I know more about them now 
than I did then. I have learned about them through expo- 
sure. They are more common than you would think and I 
will presume to call your attention to some of the more 
obvious cases: 

The man who shoots only on his side of the decoys 
when ducks pitch to the set, and who will not shoot at all 
when they come in only on your side. 

The bream fisherman in the front of the boat who 
deliberately fishes every other likely spot, so that the man 
in the back can have an equal number of untouched 
places. 

The member of the hunting club who gets there first 
and regularly, without fanfare, waits for everybody else to 
arrive so they can talk it over before he signs in for a place 
to hunt. 

The man who sends you to the only gobbling turkey he 
knows about, then cheerfully strikes out in a different 
direction to break new ground. 

And rarest and most precious of all, the gift of time. 

When we begin to hunt and fish, most of us need a good 
bit of help, and, strangely enough, many people never get 
it. The man who would not think of buying a child a set of 
golf clubs without discussing lessons will hand a boy a 
shotgun and turn him loose. I suspect it is because of our 
mistaken belief in the presence of inherited traits from our 
frontier ancestors. America has always been a nation of 
hunters, so we think we come here fully trained. 

Daniel Boone’s son came here at exactly the same level 
of awkward ignorance as the boy who was born last 
Thursday to the 140-pound violin teacher who lives 
around the corner. One of them clearly had the better 
instructor and lived in an era with more opportunity, but 
both of them came here needing help. 

Somebody has to take the trouble to start you off, 
patiently answer your questions, and help you cart away 
the ignorance. Someone has to invest a portion of their 
time to get it done. If the skill to be imparted is something 
relatively simple, like handling yourself competently at a 
dove shoot, the teacher gets off easy. But when it comes to 
subjects with increasing degrees of difficulty, the time 
requirements become far more demanding. 

In the case of things like turkeys, for instance, the 
educational process can be quite lengthy. It can be 
lengthened substantially if you are no longer young when 
you begin one of these new and difficult occupations, and 
therefore have a mind set that is more impervious to 
change. It is difficult to address the correction of defects 
when you are not aware that you have any. It is even 
harder on the teacher when you are inexperienced to a 
degree that leaves you ignorant of the purpose of the 
corrective action in the first place. 


Editor’s Note: This story previously appeared in Field & Stream, July 1983. 
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As a small boy, I used to wonder why the Wise Men 
brought such a peculiar combination of presents to the 
Infant. Gold was clearly a no-brainer. Everybody kney 
what you could do with gold. But I could not understand 
why anybody would carry frankincense and myrrh across 
200 miles of desert just to inflict them upon an innocent 
child. It is plain to me now, but in my childhood I had 
never smelled a camel. 

The people who gave me their time, like the Wise Men, 
had already smelled the camels. Rather than going into 
protracted dissertations about unknown unpleasantries 
before the fact, they prepared with their frankincense to 
take corrective action at the proper time. It is astonishing, 
sometimes, how long the corrective action can last. 

I killed a turkey two weeks ago that was a direct divi- 
dend of instruction 40 years old. He came up from behind 
me and I can only presume that he caught a glint of 
sunlight from a shiny spot on the gun, because in the 
middle of asteady walk he putted loud enough to rupture 
a vocal cord, got up off the ground at six o’clock, and 
began to fly toward four thirty. I turned all the way around 
at the sound of the wings and shot him at a quarter after 
three. 

It was very inartistically done. He was not shot neatly in 
the head, as is proper, and when we ate him at Christmas, 
there was shot left at the side of all the plates. Very poor 
form, but in my defense, I had to hurry. 

I can recall Mr. Malcolm’s rumbling bass voice across 
the 40 years. “You don’t shoot that thing like a rifle, boy, 
you shoot it like a slingshot. There’ll be lots of chances 
when you ain’t got time to aim and at those times, thinking 
is too slow. You got to do it—and think about it 
afterwards.” 

Maybe I would have learned it by myself—shoot and 
think later—and gotten to the same point eventually, but 
maybe I wouldn’t have either. Iam certainly entitled to the 
opinion that early instruction speeded up the process. | 
can go further than that. I can and do submit, that without 
that instruction, it may not have originated at all. 

I owe much to these early instructors. I also owe some 
later ones. The later ones I can thank, but for people like 
Mr. Malcolm and Uncle Johnny it is too late—both have 
been dead and buried these many years. It matters that 
they are dead, but it does not matter that they are no 
longer here to thank, because the whole area is marked 
with one pervading characteristic. 

Nowhere is it written that the debt be repaid to the 
original donor. The original donor, in all likelihood, did 
not give you the gift with any expectation of repayment in 
the first place. He was simply repaying, in absentia, the 
man who gave it to him. 

That is the way you do it. There is no obligation to give 
it back. There is only the obligation to pass it on. 
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Until modern industrial times, 
the ordinary wooden stick was not 
only a common everyday object, but 
was also a human survival tool. 
Long before the first gunpowder 
was exploded in ancient China, 
sticks were used as weapons. 

For modern humankind, the 
humble stick has lost its place of 
importance in the hierarchy of 
things, yet, a stick still has many 
attractions—especially as a personal 
walking stick. 

One of these is the natural beauty 
of something unique. In a world of 
mass manufacturing and thermoset 
plastics, where cars begin to look 
too much alike and television 
broadcasts all seem unoriginal, a 
walking stick is a one-of-a-kind 
treasure that we can enjoy for many, 
many years. Today, when things 
wear out in a short time, a walking 
stick can be handed down for 
generations. 

A lot more can be done with 
them than mere walking, although 
for walking they can be used as a 
feeler to find those soft spots in the 
earth where a hiking boot might dis- 
appear. And it’s right handy for 
beating spider webs from the trail. 

In palmetto lands, where the trail 
that beckons us onward may be 
lined with a million imaginery six- 
foot rattlesnakes along its brushy, 
shadowy pathway, the stick can go 
first. 


In the boat or in the water, a stick 
is handy gear. Where the water is 
shallow, and your stick is strong, it 
can be a push pole to launch the 
boat. Where the water is deeper and 
fishing is at hand, it can probe the 
depths and may rival sonar in accu- 
racy if the aquatic growth is thick. 
When fishing in the trees along the 
edges of rivers and lakes, where 
mighty wasps nest over the water, a 
stick can quickly shove the boat 
away before the swarms attack. 

Around the campsite, it’s useful 
for poking the burning campfire 
logs. Hung between two trees, it 
makes a handy towel rack or lantern 
holder. During the night, a stick can 
be used to poke back at the ’coons 
as they pull at the tent stakes. If the 
mosquitoes are big and bad, it can 
knock the bloodthirsty bugs aside. 
Yes, a stick is still a useful object 
d’art. 


Now that the winter season is 
here, it is time to begin making 
walking sticks. The sap is low in the 
trees now, especially on a cold day. 
When the freshly harvested wood is 
cured after winter cutting, it will 
warp and check (internally fracture) 
less than summer-cut wood. 
Besides, getting outside in the chill 
of Florida’s relatively mild winter 
can be exhilarating. 

The first stage of the walking stic 
manufacturing process is to pick a 
place where it is permissible to cut 
limbs from large trees or to cut 
down small trees. For rural 
Floridians, there are many more po 
bilities than for urbanites. However, 
even city dwellers can find a place if 
they are willing to take a drive. 

National and state forests, pre- 
serves and parks are protected, but 
many private landowners will allow 
it. Construction sites sometimes 
provide sources of good wood, and 
an inquiry to the right person might 
well result in permission to comb 
the bulldozer’s paths and piles for a 
likely stick. 

Along fence rows in farming 
country, and in freshly planted pine 
groves throughout Florida, there are 
several forest species that are com- 
mon. One of these that has prime 
wood is wild black cherry (Prunus 
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serotina). Because birds eat the fruit 
of this common tree and drop seeds 
where they perch, it is frequently 
found along fences and around 
brush piles. Since these areas tend 


to be somewhat open, the trees 


grow rather straight. When taking 
the whole tree, try to pick one from 
a group. This will leave others to 
grow and fill that space with 
greenery. 

Wild persimmon (Diospyros vir- 
giniana) is a fine and strong wood, 
but it is difficult to find a section 
long and straight enough. However, 
it stains well as does cherry laurel 
(Prunus caroliniana). The latter may 
also be purchased in commercial 
nurseries. There is no rule that says 
you can’t buy a tree to make your 
walking stick as well as one to plant. 

The common wild plum, of which 
Florida has several species, is suffi- 
ciently strong and durable to use, 
but is seldom found in straight 
lengths. 

In the hardwood hammocks and 
along their edges, one of the most 
common and best woods is hickory. 
Hickory is very strong when prop- 
erly dried and has a certain amount 
of flexibility that makes it hard to 
break with normal use. Although it 
does not stain as readily as other 
woods, it is highly recommended if 
the walking stick will be heavily 
used. 

When that perfect tree is found, 
an axe or hatchet makes the best 
harvesting tool. Rather than cutting 
the small tree at ground level, cut it 
off four to six inches below the 
ground. There, the trunk wood 
changes to root wood with many 
interesting grain formations. This 
will later become the top end of the 
stick, and every stick deserves an 
interesting top. 

The overall character of the tree 
should be looked at carefully before 
cutting. Depending on whether you 
want an average-length stick or a 
longer one, you will need a generally 
straight four to five foot trunk, 
including the portion below ground. 
However, cut the stick a few inches 
or so longer at each end and make 
the final cuts after curing. Small 
limbs along the sides will be easy to 
remove, so don’t worry about them. 
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The upper end of the tree, which 
later will be the lower end of the 
walking stick, should be at least an 
inch in diameter, or slightly more 
with the bark on. 

First dig away the soil around the 
bottom, and look for possibilities. 
The handle should be such that 
when your thumb and middle finger 
are wrapped around it, they almost 
touch. After the bark is removed 
and some of the wood smoothed 
down, the middle finger and thumb 
will slightly overlap. You can slim it 
down if you want. 

A branch or limb can make a fine 
walking stick. You will be doing the 
tree a favor though, if you carry a 
small can of tree paint for the 
wound. Cut limbs and branches 
with a saw so a smooth cut is made 
at an angle such that rain water 
flows off the wound rather than into 
it. This will help the tree recover 
from the cut, especially if it is 
painted. 

When making the stick, the bark 
may be left on, but a smoother fin- 
ish is possible if it is stripped from 
the sapwood. This is easier to do 
when the piece has just been cut 
rather than later. With hickory, the 
bark will dry to the sapwood so 
solidly that a chisel and hammer 
may be necessary to remove it. 

A strong knife can be used to skin 
the bark away in long strips, if you 
take your time. Once a strip is 
started, it can be wedged away from 
the wood with the knife, and usually 
comes off easily. After removing the 
bark, roughly smooth the stick by 
cutting or rasping the spots where 
the side limbs were. Your stick is 
now ready to cure. 

Preferably, curing is done where 
the wood will not be too hot nor 
too wet. A good place is under the 
bed where it can be laid flat and 
watched periodically for warping. If 
it starts to curve, corrective action 
must be taken or it will harden in a 
bow. 

To stop the curving, lay it on a 
stout board, such as a 2x4 or 2x6, 
and secure it with nails driven into 
the board and bent over the stick to 
hold it straight. Use enough nails so 
they hold the stick firmly. 

Allow a few weeks of curing, then 


finish by oiling with linseed oil and 
staining if desired. Some woods take 
stain much better than others. For 
hard-to-stain woods, heavy coats of 
stain over several days are best. Use 
an oil-based translucent wiping 
stain. Apply with steel wool. 

Other finishing steps include final 
smoothing with sandpaper as well as 
carving, if you desire. Wood chisels 
and whittling knives make ample 
tools for carving such things as your 
initials or geometric designs. With 
these tools and the right ratural 
wood formation, you can form an 
owl’s head or whatever else the 
formation suggests. Only patience 
and woodcarving skill will limit you. 
After carving, rub stain over the 
designs. 

Next, cut the stick to its final 
length. A good regular length, for a 
person of average height, is around 
48 inches, up to armpit height. For 
most people, the handle part of the 
stick should be at sucha height that 
your forearm will be level when the 
stick is held vertical with your 
elbow near your ribs. For a long 
stick, it should be cut at or just 
below the height of your chin. With 
both, the handle level should be 
about the same as described. 

After the ends are cut, don’t 
forget to stain or oil them. Use sev- 
eral coats since the ends of the 
wood fibers will soak up the stain in 
greater concentrations than the 
sides. 

The last touch is to drill a '4-inch 
hole through the stick from side to 
side, four to six inches above where 
the top of your hand will be when 
the stick is carried. The hole should 
run from side to side—not fore and 
aft—in direction. Before drilling, 
walk the stick to find its best walk- 
ing attitude. 

The hole is for a length of leather 
thong (such as bootlace) looped 
through the stick so that your hand 
and forearm comfortably fits 
through it. This is handy for hang- 
ing the stick on a peg or hook as 
well as providing a means for the 
stick to hang on you so you will not 
fumble or drop it. 

If you get going now, you and 
your stick can take that first spring 
walk in the woods together. O 
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Compiled by Capt. Ed Tyer 
Date & Age of Self- Type of Muzzle Type of 
Day Time shooter Fatal inflicted firearm distance game Region Circumstances 
1. 10-16-82 6 p.m. 19 yes no Rifle 7 yds. Rabbit Everglades Victim and shooter were riding in a jeep with 
Saturday other people. Shooter was shooting at a rabbit, vi 


jumped out of jeep as a shot was fired. Victim 
shot in the back of the head. 


3. 11-13-82 2 p.m. 12 no no Shotgun 2 yds. Deer Northwest Shooter was unloading his shotgun when it: 
Saturday charged. The shot struck the victim in the left { 

5. 11-14-82 4:30 p.m. 34 no no Shotgun 35 yds. Hog South Shooter saw movement in brush, thought it wasal 
Sunday and shot, victim was hit in upper body and he 

7. 11-20-82 2:30 p.m. Shotgun 15 yds. Duck Northeast Victim and shooter were squirrel hunting alonm 

| Saturday creek. They separated; the victim sat down by att 


The ies mistook the victim’s hat for a duck # 


9. 11-21-82. 2 p.m. Shotgun 35 yds. Deer Northwest Shooter shot deer down; deer got up and started! 
Sunday run. Shooter shot again, hitting victim (his fale 


beyond his target. 


11. 11-26-82 2 p.m. 31 yes no Rifle 75+ yds. Deer Central Dogs jumped a deer; someone yelled “it’s a 
Friday The shooter fired, went over to his target and 
the victim lying face down in the water at ery 
of a lake. 
13, 11-27-82 11:47 a.m. 13 no no Shotgun 3 yds. Small South Shooter dropped shotgun. It di 
Saturday : 


charged: the shot struck victim in the upper 


The following is a summary of the hunting-related accidents reported to and investigated by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 


‘ommission. Two significant points for the safety-conscious hunter are: one-third of the firearm accidents last year were 
ied: 14 of them might have been avoided if the victim had been wearing a blaze orange vest and hat. Are you wearing 
jours? 


Age of Self- Type of Muzzle Type of 


Fatal inflicted firearm distance game Circumstances 


Region 


11:35 a.m. 17 no no Shotgun 6 yds. Squirrel Northeast Shooter struck a tree with the butt of his gun in an 
attempt to scare a squirrel. His gun discharged; the 
shot struck the victim in the shoulder. 


1! a.m. Unkn. no yes Rifle I yd. Deer Northeast Victim was holding his rifle. He leaned over to 
retrieve something from a pickup and the rifle dis- 
charged. 


Shotgun 1 yd. Unkn. Northwest Victim rested the barre! of his shotgun on his foot. He 


discharged the gun accidentally. 


Shotgun 1 yd. Bird Northwest Victim was riding an ATC with his shotgun resting 
between his legs. He hit a bump and the gun 
discharged. The shot struck him above the right knee. 


82 4:30 p-m. 36 no no Rifle 2 yds. Deer Everglades Shooter and victim were riding in a four-wheel drive 
vehicle. The vehicle hit a pothole; the shooter and the 


gun bounced. The rifle discharged, the projectile 
struck the victim in the left hip. 


Handgun I yd. Everglades Victim discharged his single-action revolver as he 


withdrew it from the holster. 


“19-83 10:45 a.m. Shotgun 100+ yds. Deer Northeast 
Sunday separated. Victim was running through the woods to 


Shooter and victim were hunting together and 


head off the dogs; shooter thought he was a deer. 


REE PLANTING _ 


Miwa: 

is a pleasant time to 
get outdoors and plant trees and 
shrubs. The weather is cooler now 
and the sweat of work is less. Spring 
is not far away, and the newly 
planted specimens will not be long 
putting out a flush of spring growth 
which will reward the planter in a 
short time. 

There are many reasons to plant 
trees—to provide wildlife food and 
cover; to provide shade; to increase 
the value of property; and to have 
fun watching something grow—to 
name a few. There are just as many 
reasons for doing the job properly. 
If planted right, a tree will grow fas- 
ter and will make a finer plant when 
it begins to mature. Here are some 
tips which will help you ensure that 
your investment of time and money 
is not a disappointing one. 

Healthy stock should be obtained 
from commercial nurseries certified 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
These plants are more apt to be free 
of harmful pests and diseases, and 
commercially grown container 
plants are more Vigorous. Cultivated 
specimens are almost always supe- 
rior to transplanted wild specimens, 
and those grown in containers have 
a far greater survival rate than bare- 
root plants. 

Care should be taken in selecting 
the best planting site for each tree or 
bush. Those that grow large need 
more spreading room than those 
that tend to be compact and shrub- 
like in their growth. At least some 
sunshine during the day, even if fil- 
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—\ AMERICAN 
SYCAMORE 


TIME 


By John Waters Jr. 


tered by overhead, larger spreading 
trees, will help provide energy for 
photosynthesis, the plant’s food 
manufacturing process. 


CHOOSE THE 
RIGHT SITE, 
KNOW WHERE 
AREAS OF 
LIGHT AND 
SHADE ARE IN 


YOUR YARD. 


The hole in which the root system 
is placed should be considerably 
larger and deeper than the con- 
tainers in which the trees or shrubs 
were grown. For a two-and-one-half 
gallon container, a hole at least knee 
deep and 30 inches in diameter 
should be dug. A bushel of peat or 
good well-rotted composted leaves, 
grass clippings or aged barnyard 
manure will benefit the growing 
plant if mixed well with some of the 
removed soil before planting. 


~ AMERICAN ELM 


THE HOLE FoR YOUR 
TREE SHOULD BE 
LARGER AND 
SOMEWHAT DEEPER 
THAN THE CONTAINER 
IT CAME IN. 
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WILD BLACK CHERRY 


DEPRESSION 
FoR. 
WATERING 


MIXTURE OF PEAT OR. 
WELL COMPOSTED LEAVES, 
GRASS CLIPPINGS, ETC. 
AND SoiL FROM HOLE. 
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Planting depth should always be 
the same in the new ground as it was 
when the plant was growing in a 
container. This level should be 
adjusted to about four inches below 
the surrounding ground level, so 
that where the planting hole is dug, 
a reservoir surrounds the new plant. 
To do this properly, some of the 
dirt from the hole should be 
removed and carried to some place 
where you need fill. The finished 
reservoir of the planting hole then 
will form a low area that will hold 
water. This is superior to using the 
leftover dirt to form a circular dam 
around the tree above ground level. 
The dams tend to erode away and 
gradually fill the hole from which 
the dirt was removed, and the 
volume of irrigation water the reser- 
voir can hold becomes insufficient. 

The reservoir should be kept 
weeded and mulched. Watering by 
long, filling soaks is much better 
than short squirts, as the longer, 
more thorough watering encourages 
roots to grow deeper, strengthening 
the tree’s survival ability during 
droughts. 

Fertilization is where many orna- 
mental and tree growers kill their 
trees and shrubs because they tend 
to overdo it. The theory that “‘if a 
little fertilizer is good then a little 
more will be better” is completely 
false. Too much fertilizer can kill a 
plant quickly. It is much safer to 
give less fertilizer than you might 
think a plant needs. In large doses, 
fertilizers are poisonous. As a gen- 
eral guide, no more than a cup of 6- 


6-6 or 8-8-8 fertilizer should be 
given for each inch or inch and a 
half of trunk diameter. It is also 


EASY DOES IT! i I 


| FOREVERY 
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OF 
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important to keep fertilizer along 
the outer (circumference) edge of 
the watering reservoir. This lets the 
water dissolve the fertilizer and 
carry it to the roots gradually. Fre- 
quency of fertilizer application 
depends on several factors, but the 
best general guide is to give no fertil- 
izer at the time of new planting, but 
wait instead for signs of growth, 
then give a light application. Then, 
at most, small bi-monthly applica- 
tions may be given during the 
period of active growth, with many 
soils or plants needing less than this. 
If a tree or shrub seems to be 
growing well, let it. But if you feel 
like you must do something good 
for it, give it a little fertilizer and a 
lot of water. When the dormant 
season begins to approach, leave fer- 
tilizer out of the general care sched- 
ule until spring growth begins. Some 
species, such as flowering dogwood, 
will produce less flowers if over fer- 
tilized, as the excess nutrients cause 
them to produce much vegetative 
growth instead of flowers. | 


DIAMETER 


ONE CUP OF 
FERTILIZER... 
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TECIOROC 


STATE RESERVE 


By Phil Chapman 


Biologist, Division of Fisheries 


entral 

Florida’s phosphate pits 
have a reputation for producing 
dynamic largemouth bass fisheries. 
The quality of fishing in many of 
these waters is excellent, but most of 
these pits are off limits to general 
public use. 

In November 1982, Borden Inc. 
donated a 6,000-acre tract of land, 
which had been mined for phosphate 
until the mid-1970s, to the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources (DNR). 
The Tenoroc State Reserve was sub- 
sequently established by DNR’s 
Bureau of Environmental Lands 
Management with the objective of 
providing a wide variety of public 
recreational uses, including fishing, 
hunting, camping, picnicking, nature 
trail hiking and bird watching. But 
probably, the primary public interest 
in Tenoroc is the fishing potential. 
Last spring, Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission biologists were 
asked to evaluate the fishing at 
Tenoroc and to develop a fisheries 
plan for the reserve. Subsequently, 
the program became a cooperative 
venture by the Commission, DNR 
and the Polk County Commission. 

The Tenoroc State Reserve is 
located about two miles northeast of 
Lakeland and includes approximately 
1,000 acres of mined pits and re- 
claimed lakes which remain after min- 
ing operations. These areas support 
substantial populations of large- 
mouth bass and panfish here. Com- 
mission biologists will have an ideal 
opportunity to evaluate new and 
unique bass management strategies 
by closely regulating harvest, as well 
as fishing pressure. 

Commission research and manage- 
ment plans at Tenoroc focus around a 


“management by regulation’? con- 
cept, designed to maintain high- 
quality fisheries and ensure the qual- 
ity of the fishing experience. As fish- 
ing pressures and fisherman expertise 
increase, alternatives in fish manage- 
ment techniques will become increas- 
ingly important in the future to pro- 
tect and optimize the use of Florida’s 
limited fishery resources. 


The Tenoroc Fish Management 
Area is divided into two parts. The 
Lake Parker Tract in the western por- 
tion of the reserve consists of re- 
claimed lakes surrounded by flat pas- 
ture lands. The Eastern Tract has 
more typical unreclaimed lakes with 
high dikes, extensive shorelines and 
erratic bottom contours. Lake sizes 
range from 20 to 250 acres. 


Five lakes on the Lake Parker Tract 
were opened to fishing last fall. Bank 
fishing, as well as boat fishing, is 
allowed in this portion of the reserve, 
and approximately 225 fishermen are 
allowed to fish these five lakes daily. 
Fishing is permitted four days per 
week, Thursday through Sunday from 
sunrise to sunset. In the future, when 
the Eastern Tract will be open to fish- 
ing, more than 400 fishermen per day 
will be given access privileges. All 
fishermen are required to obtain daily 
fishing permits (issued by the DNR 
Tenoroc Office and Check Station) 
and must check out through this 
office prior to leaving. 


Before developing research and man- 
agement strategies, all areas were sam- 
pled to determine the status of avail- 
able fisheries. As expected, because 
of Tenoroc’s historical reputation for 
bass fishing, the results were quite 


impressive. Bass and other species, > 
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which Commission biologists col- 
lected, were weighed and measured to 
provide baseline research data for 
these studies. The Commission’s man- 
agement by regulation strategies were 
based on these findings, and regula- 
tions have been individually designed 
to consider lake size and biological 
data from each of the study areas. 
Asa whole, the fishing potential in 
peo is much better than exists in 
“average Florida conditions. Sport- 


ae Ba f 
Fishing cond 


Fred Cross 
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numbers of trophy-size bass reported 
from other Polk County phosphate 
pits, (such as the IMC P-3 pit that 
Florida Outdoor Writers fished in 
1983) but the Tenoroc lakes are 
highly respectable. 

Although Commission biological 
research at Tenoroc focuses primarily 
on largemouth bass management, reg- 
ulations are not structured to restrict 
fishing for panfish. General state fish- 
ing regulations will apply to bream 


~ and speckled perch fishing. 


The purpose of Commission. re- 


_ search at Tenoroc is to test the effects _ 


that controlled pressure and harves 


have on Florida largemouth pop- 


ulations. Specific quotas for numbers 


ae 


Bass catch potentials at Tenoroc State ; 
Reserve approach one bass per hour," 


about four timés better thanthe state 
average. The reserve includes about 


1,000 acres of fishing lakes. Lake sizes 


range from 20 to 250% acres. 


set for each area. Experimental regu- 
lations which will be evaluated in 
clude catch and release, total keep (up 
to the legal limit), slot limits, high 


minimum-size limits, reduced bag. | 


limits and gear restrictions. One area 
will be restricted to fly fishing only, 
and there will be experiments based 
on combinations of these. In addi- 
tion, restrictions on one lake stipulate 
thatachild, 15 years of age or younger, 


must be presenta obtain a boat fish: 
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sed by the cooperating fishermen 
weithe Commission ‘continuing bio- 
face! monitoring of bass popula- 
Mand, Iris hoped the results of these 
ntific studies will provide better 
Uns for managing Florida’s large- 
South bass resources in the future 
bi will help maintain the high qual- 
By of freshwater fishing that the 
Seare's anglers have long enjoyed here. 
1 One of the most important aspects 
he Tenoroc research program will 

» coope ~of fishermen. 

ause of the con led access and 
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information form. They will also be 
provided with a courtesy decal ruler 
and pencil and will be requested to 
provide complete catch. information 
for largemouth bass, as well as general 
catch records for other species. The 
creel information sheet must be re- 
turned prior to leaving the area. This 
data will be used to determine success 
rates and size composition of the 
catch, and will provide a reference for 
future analysis of fishing conditions. 
Additionally; and:also very-impor- 
tantly, fishermen will be requested to 
provide their comments regarding 


stricter. fishing regulations and their - 


shermen will be asked to Seatee: 
“biologists in gathering data about the 


— largemouth bass caughet rom. the lakes. 
=| These catch records. are import 


because they will provide a scient 
basis for making fisheries decisions 
that will maximize future fishing 
opportunities in Florida. “ 


ifie™ 


Tenoroc, as well as other bodies of 
water, may be affected by the results 
of this experimental regulations pro- 
gram. Cooperation from fishermen in 
assisting with this important research 
will be essential. 

The unique management options 
which Commission biologists will be 
able to apply and test at Tenoroc, 
will, it is hoped, provide a new per- 
spective on the use and harvest of our 
largemouth bass resources. With 
general access to quality bass fisheries 
at a premium, serious fishermen 


appear ready and willing to: comply 
with ‘tighter regulations in exchange _ 


ZTRNEST BRUNCAGE. 


“Chuck-Wills-Widow (Caprimulgus carolinensis) and Turkey Oak” 


Ss 
= 


“Barred Owl in Magnolia” 


ENes! BRUNAAGE 


It was on a personal tour of the 
Chinsegut Nature Center near 
Brooksville that Ernest Brundage 
was introduced to the birds which 
Florida Wildlife shows in this issue. 
He was there at the invitation of 
Steve Fickett, a biologist with the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 

“Steve walked me through 
Chinsegut,” Brundage said, 
“showing me the prominent birds 
there. He also guided me along as to 
the anatomy and color. I tried to 
capture them as best I could without 
being an ornithologist.” 

The five species pictured here are 
part of a series Brundage completed 
and which has been displayed at 
several art shows across the state. 
The St. Petersburg native said 
Chinsegut is a favorite haunt of his, 
"as it is for just about everybody in 
Hernando County.” 

It was under the tutorage of his 
father, Bob Brundage, that the 
wildlife artist got his start. Wildlife 
has always fascinated him and his 
interest was heightened while he 
worked in the northwestern part of 
the country with a reforestation 
firm. 

But the lure of Florida was strong 
and it was here the 31-year-old 
artist returned to pursue his artistic 
career. 

With the completion of the series 
for Chinsegut, as well as a series of 
wading birds, Brundage is now 
turning his watercolors towards 
game fish, both saltwater and 
freshwater species. Florida Wildlife 
readers have already seen a sample 
of his prowess with fish on the back 
cover of the May-June 1983 issue. 

“T grew up on Tampa Bay and 
have always enjoyed fishing. Now 
that I am living in Spring Hill (just 
north of Weeki Wachee), I have 
rediscovered the sport,’’ Brundage 
added. 

Weekdays, Brundage does 
architectural renderings for a 
Hernando County firm, but nights 
and weekends are devoted to his 
wildlife art. 
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“Summer Tanager (Piranga rubra) in Post Oak” 


“Tufted Titmouse (Parus bicolor) in Sweet Gum Tree” 


“Eastern Bluebird (Sialia sialis) Longleaf Pine” 
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y family } 
and I often explore 
Florida’s central west coast, home _ 
for many nesting birds. Pelicans, _ 
herons, egrets, cormorants, and ~ 
numerous other water birds nest 
= here, seeking the security of the 


coastal mangroves where the vegeta- 


tion provides a protective setting in 


which to raise their young. 
Although ospreys will nest in the 
mangroves, they prefer dead trees, 
channel markers or power poles. 
Last April, as our boat passed an 
old dock on Pine Island Sound, we 
spotted some interesting activities. 


Text & Photos By Twigs, string, gloves and other 
debris were securely woven upon 


Jane 4 Adams old, discarded boards, forming a 


Florida’s central west. nny isa = Soa a. git where people and civilization 
are merging with wildlife and ne - sprey is.a species that shows tolerance 
_ of eae and for this Ea Gis reener can be Maree as a family 


é 


well-camouflaged nest. Grabbing 
our binoculars, we stopped at a 
nearby dock where we were able to 
see inside the nest. There lay three 
whitish eggs with brown spots. 
Perched close by, two adult ospreys 
Watched our every move. 

We left quickly, but decided to 
return later and check the nest. The 
incubation period for osprey eggs is 
28 days. Since we weren’t sure when 
the eggs were laid, we decided to 
come back in two weeks to 
investigate. 

Upon our return to Pine Island 
Sound, two eggs had hatched. The 
small creatures lay quiet and still. 
One young osprey was larger than 
the other. On our next visit two 
weeks later, the nesting site was the 


scene of much activity. Both parents 
stayed very busy. The mother sat on 
the nest most of the time and the 
father flew to and fro bringing fish 
to their family. Because of their abil- 
ity to catch live swimming fish, 
ospreys are known as fish hawks or 
fishing eagles. Their keen sense of 
vision enables them to see fish in 
shallow water from great heights. 
They don’t dive, but approach with 
feet first. Their large, powerful tal- 
ons have spiny pads behind, effec- 
tive for clutching wet fish. 

Once the male delivered the food 
to the nest, the female stood on the 
fish and tore it apart with her claws, 
then she gently placed selected por- 
tions in the beaks of each nestling. 
At approximately six weeks of age, 


the young help themselves when fish 
are brought to the nest. 

The third egg remained 
unhatched. Local bird watchers told 
us ospreys usually lay three eggs, 
but normally only two young sur- 
vive. This was true for the nest we 
observed. 

While the young were being 
raised, the mature birds were 
extremely defensive. They screamed 
at marauders; fighting off crows, 
pelicans and other intruders was a 
common sight. As the parents 
darted at the enemies, their shrill 
voices penetrated the air. 

The appetites of the young 
increased, so the search for food 
continued at an accelerated pace. [> 


When food arrived, each patiently 
waited its turn to be fed. 

By June, the adult birds spent less 
time at the nest. They perched close 
by and gave their youngsters more 
freedom to move around. When 
food was delivered, the siblings 
showed they could tear it apart with 
their own talons and would con- 
sume every bite. 

Soon the baby ospreys were so 
large, it was difficult to distinguish 
them from their parents. From a 
distance their coloration of brown 
and pale cinnamon buff made a 
spectacular sight. Gradually, these 
stately young birds ventured out of 


The female adult keeps a watchful 
eye on one of the two chicks that were 
hatched, below. The parents are pro- 
tective of their young, and will attack 
other birds that venture too close to 
the nest. Chicks are born helpless, 
right, but grow rapidly on a protein 
rich diet of fish. 


the security of the nest to the edge 
of the dock, stretching their wings 
as they explored and prepared for 
flight. This added activity caused 
both parents to maintain a vigilant 
watch on the young. 

When we returned in July, the 
nest was empty. In the mangroves 
and on the fishing houses, we now 
saw four ospreys. We watched them 
as they soared through the air over 
the water searching for appetizing 
meals, then plunged feet first for 
their prey. Successful, they would 
then land and devour the catch of 
the moment. oO 


At right, one of the adult ospreys 
perches as the two chicks look for a 
morsel of fish. At this stage of their 
development, the young birds’ 
downy plumage is being replaced by 
adult plumage. The left inset shows 
how the juvenile plumage of the 
chicks provides camouflage that 
makes the vulnerable youngsters 
blend in with the nest. The right 
inset shows one of the young birds 
flying over the sound. 
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At left, the bright re 
(berries) of flowering dogwooc 
sleigh Beatore scare 


bird is a female purple finch, and the 


lower bird is a male rufo' 
towhee. 


Dogwood & Holly 


By John Waters Jr. 


id-January 
is the best time to 


plant forest and ornamental trees 
and shrubs throughout Florida. 
Shorter days and cooler 
temperatures by now have hardened 
their dormant growth, and the 
shock of transplanting will be less. 
For bird lovers, there are two kinds 
of trees that merit particular 
distinction as bird foods as well as 
ornamental beauty. One of these, 
flowering dogwood, grows well 
from Orange County northward, 
and the other, holly, grows 
throughout most of the state. 

In addition to providing 
nutritious foods for many favorite 
species of birds, dogwood and holly 
can provide them nesting cover, add 
dollar value to your real estate and 
furnish much pleasure in watching 
them grow, bloom and bear fruit. 
Both may grow to 50 feet or more 
in height, but take many years to 
reach this size. For this reason, 
flowering dogwood and holly are 
especially useful in city landscaping 
as well as in the country. Both, 
however, need ample space to 
spread out as they grow. 

Flowering dogwood (Cornus 
florida) is probably the most 
popular landscaping tree used in the 
state, and one of the best yard trees 
to be found anywhere. It displays 
not only a white (rarely pink) 
bloom in early spring, but also 
shows a rich green summer growth 
with a fall color change that can 
vary from golden yellow to brilliant 
scarlet. The white ‘‘flowers’’ are 
large petal-like growths, not true 
flowers. They are bracts, leaflike 
structures just below the true 
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flowers which form from terminal 
buds. The true flower is a smaller 
yellow ‘‘cluster’’ within the center 
of the showy bracts. It is the true 
flowers that later in the fall will 
form the characteristic red drupes 
(flesh-covered fruits). 

Dogwood is more successful 
when grown in the central and 
northern regions of Florida, roughly 
north of a line running from Punta 
Gorda to Ocala to Fort Pierce. It 
favors fairly rich, somewhat acid 
and well-drained soils, but with 
proper care it will grow in a variety 
of soils. Young trees need frequent 
watering and very light applications 
of fertilizer. They like soil which has 
a moderate amount of humus, and 
grow best if mulched with leaves or 
shredded bark. They are native to 
the rich hardwood hammocks north 
of Orange County, where they grow 
with hickories, oaks, hollies and 
other hardwoods. 

Pink flowered dogwoods are not 
recommended for planting in 
Florida. Only a few have ever 
bloomed in the northern region 
of the state, and a small number of 
wild trees west of the Ochlockonee 
River. These rare trees are protected 
by law and should not be disturbed. 

Because they need a certain 
number of chilling hours to form 
blooms, dogwoods seldom flower 
well in the southern part of the 
state. Warmer temperatures change 
their normal growth patterns as 
well, and as you move southward, 
your chances for disappointment 
increase. However, south Floridians 
still can make good use of the 
hollies, of which there are many 
varieties to choose. > 
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He isa 
highly diverse plant 


group and includes a large number 
of species, hybrids and ornamental 
varieties. The hollies vary from tiny- 
leaved shrubs which form thickets 
to majestic trees sometimes 
towering 100 feet when they reach 
great age. They are more notable for 
their foliage than their floral display, 
as the flowers are nearly 
inconspicuous except to honeybees 
which seek their sweet nectar in 
early spring. 

Much of the native American 
holly (Ilex opaca), a species with 
bright red drupes and thick, 
leathery, spiney-edged leaves, has 
been destroyed by reckless attempts 
to transplant wild specimens, and by 
overharvesting for use in Christmas 
decorations. The bright red 
“berries” are usually thickest and 
prettiest during the holiday season. 

One nice thing about hollies, 
however, is their ready availability 
at ornamental nurseries throughout 
the state. A number of very 
excellent cultivars are found, 
including several varieties of 
American holly. Some of the best 
varieties are ‘East Palatka,’ 
‘Savannah,’ ‘Fort McCoy,’ ‘Taber 
No. 4,’ ‘Howard,’ and ‘Dupre,’ to 
name a few which can be found for 
reasonable prices. These have 
persistent evergreen leaves that last 
for three years before falling in the 
spring, and are medium to dark 
green in color. The American holly 
varieties differ primarily in the 
shapes and spininess of their leaves. 
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Juvenile mocking birds are fre- 
quently raised in Florida yards where 
trees and shrubs are planted to pro- 


vide cover. 


John Waters Jr. 


Hollies prefer soils that are rich in 
humus and most can tolerate 
occasional short-term flooding. 
Other native hollies, principally the 
dahoon hollies, prefer more 
moisture. The dahoons generally 
have less spines on their leaves and 
grow naturally along the edges of 
streams, lakes and other wet areas. 
They should be kept well-watered 
for healthy growth. 

Ornamental nurseries offer a 
confusing but interesting number of 
hollies in addition to the American 
holly varieties and a few of the 
dahoons, including the less 
commonly found myrtle holly. 
Many of the commercial stock 
hollies originated in geographic 
areas as distant as the Pacific 
Northwest and the Orient. English 
holly (Ilex aquifolia) comes from the 
Pacific Northwest and several of the 
shrub and smaller tree forms came 
from Japan and China, notably Ilex 
rotunda and Ilex cornuta. 

Some hollies are deciduous, 
losing their leaves annually; others 
are evergreen, but all of them 
provide landscape beauty and foods 
for a large number of bird species. It 
should be noted though, that hollies 
are dioecious—they usually have 
male and female flowers on different 
plants. 

Although both bloom, only the 
female flowers develop the berry- 


like fruits. Ordinarily, where 
honeybees visit the neighborhood 
(including wild honeybees as well as 
local beekeepers’ hived bees) a 
single male holly tree can easily 
supply enough pollen for the female 
specimens in at least a few blocks of 
neighborhood space. Honeybees are 
the primary pollinators, and where 
they are absent, berry production 
will be greatly lessened. 

A holly which does not form 
fruits may be either a male, or a 
female that is not within close 
enough distance to a pollen- 
supplying male tree. They cross 
pollinate readily and, as long as the 
male is blooming and the pollen 
ripening at the time the female 
flowers are receptive to fertilization, 
one variety or species may pollinate 
another. This characteristic of cross- 
species pollination has created a 
number of natural hybrids. Where 
there is room though, berry 
production may benefit from a 
nearby male plant. 

Both native flowering dogwood 
(Cornus florida) and native 
American and dahoon hollies (Ilex 
opaca, Ilex cassine and Ilex myrtifolia) 
are protected by Florida laws which 
prohibit their injury, destruction or 
removal without permission from 
the landowner; or their transport or 
offer for sale unless grown under 
cultivation or taken with 
permission. The intent of these laws 
is to preserve and encourage the 
growth of these beautiful, beneficial 
trees which are rapidly disappearing 
from the natural wilds of the state. 0 
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Di male American ¢ 
the lower one is a male cardinal, 
ah 
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heart of St. Johns County, 
at the community of River- 
dale, Florida’s State Road 


13 joins the St. Johns River 


and winds northward. The 
highway’s path, paralleling 
the river’s eastern shore, 
reveals the majestic beauty 
of this historic region and 
provides access to some of 
the South’s finest fishing. 
Fish and wildlife are plenti- 
ful here, and outdoor 
recreational opportunities 
for sportsmen are 
unlimited. 

We have a special feeling 
for the lower St. Johns, 
partly because we often 
fished here as boys, and 
partly because of the aes- 
thetic magnetism the river 


possesses. With its moss- 


By John & William Smith 


Johns 


covered cypress trees, 
weather-beaten docks and 
wide expanses, it epitomizes 
the charm of a unique 
sprawling Southern river. 

Driving north along SR 
13 toward Jacksonville, the 
traveler passes through such 
quaint towns as Orange- 
dale, Picolata (once the site 
of a Spanish fort) and Swit- 
zerland. Life is easy here— 
no big city bustle. If you 
stop at Pacetti’s or Tocoi’s 
fish camps, you're likely to 
hear a fishing yarn if any 
old-timers are around. 
Maybe you’ll even be tempted 
to try the St. Johns’ famed 
black bass fishing yourself. 
After all, this is the “bass 
capital of the world!”’ 

In 1980, SR 13 was dedi- 
cated by the Florida Legisla- 


) 

ture to William Bartram. 
) 
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: Bartram (1739-1823) was a 


naturalist from Pennsyl- 


yania who traveled exten- 


east during the late 18th 
century, writing about the 
| plant and animal life he 
observed. Much of his 


the lower St. Johns, where 
he once lived. His famous 
book, Travels of William 
_ Bartram, contains fascinat- 
ing descriptions of East 
Florida, the name by which 
this territory was then 
known, and this magnifi- 
cent river. 
The imagery Bartram 
used in his writing influ- 
» enced such renowned 
English poets as William 
P Wordsworth and Samuel 
Coleridge. It is significant, 
too, that over 200 years 
ago, when most pioneers 
were more concerned with 
taming the wilderness, Bar- 
tram expressed the contem- 
porary view that we should 
protect our environment 
from needless abuse. It is 
appropriate that this scenic 
- highway is dedicated to 
him. 


Unauestonte the 
St. Johns is Florida’s most 
noteworthy river. It was 
discovered in 1562 by Jean 
Ribault, a Frenchman who 
described it as ‘ta country 
of river, havens and islands 
of such surpassing fruitful- 
ness as cannot by the 
tongue be expressed.” 
Over the years, the St. 
Johns has been known by 
five other names. The Indi- 
ans called it Welaka (River 
of Lakes); the Spanish 
dubbed it Rio de Corrientes 
(River of Currents); to the 


French it was Riviere de Mai 


(River of May); and it was 
also known by the Spanish 
names Rio de San Mateo 

(River of St. Matthew) and 
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sively throughout the South- 


work focused on the area of 


San Juan (St. John). During 
the 1763-83 British owner- 
ship of Florida, the English 
translation of San Juan 
(originating from the name 
of an early Spanish mission 
at the river’s mouth) was 
firmly established, leading 
to its present name, the 

St. Johns. 

The river has held a fas- 
cination for explorers from 
earliest times, luring them 
to travel considerable dis- 
tances upstream. Its 285- 
mile length covers half of 
Florida’s peninsula, and 
from its headwaters in the 
marshes around Lake 
Hellen Blazes and Sawgrass 
Lake in Brevard County, it 
generally flows northward. 
At Jacksonville, it turns 
eastward then empties into 
the Atlantic Ocean. 


Laesa pollution has 

been a problem in the 
lowermost stretches of this 
previously pure waterway, 
but the City of Jacksonville 
(with the help of federal 
and state funds) has spent 
$132 million to clean up 
pollution. By the year 
2002, these expenditures 
are expected to exceed $2.4 
billion. 

In other lower portions 
of the St. Johns, agricultural 
pollution, primarily fertil- 
izer runoff, has become a 
problem of increasingly 
important concern. Drain- 
age of marshlands for con- 
version to agricultural use 
eliminates the natural 
function of marshes to act 
as biological filters. In their 
natural state, marshes 
absorb much of the 
fertilizer run-off which rain 
and irrigation water carry 
from the fields to the river. 
Once drained, however, 
they no longer exist to do 
this. 

The state has purchased 


some of the marshlands 
that form the headwaters of 
the St. Johns, but excess 
nutrients continue to be a 
problem in the lower river. 


Attthough recreational 
uses of the river are varied, 
fishing reigns supreme. And 
if you’re among those who 
remember fishing the 

St. Johns “back when’’ and 
think the river’s good ol’ 
days are gone, it’s not so. 
Bass fishing here still com- 
pares with the best in Flor- 
ida. If there has been any 


change over the years, it is 
in the increased competi- 
tion to catch trophy fish. 
The St. Johns still produces 
agood number of 10-pounders, 
and fishermen still stand a 
chance of catching one. 
The first time we fished 
the lower St. Johns, as 
young teenagers, we were 
with some neighborhood 
friends. We drove down 
Route 13 from Jacksonville 


> 


Along this scenic river are many old docks and 
pilings. Around them, largemouth bass and other 
fish can be caught. The great blue heron is a wading 
bird, but this one perched above the water. 
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John & William Smith 


to Picolata and launched an 
old fishing boat and ancient 
motor that would get you 
tosome distant point, then 
quit, leaving you upstream 
with only a paddle. Before 
we took turns rowing back 
that day though, we had 
some excellent fishing. We 
were using inexpensive fly 
fishing equipment and the 
bluegills were annihilating 
our popping bugs. An occa- 
sional eager largemouth 
heightened the excitement. 
We finished with a stringer- 
ful worth braggin’ about. In 
addition to the tremendous 
fishing, we were impressed 
with the special scenery. 
Since then, we’ve been 
hooked on the St. Johns. 

Because the river flows 
into the Atlantic Ocean, it 
isnot unusual to catch 
saltwater species well 
upstream. We’ve caught 
redfish, jack crevalle and 
croakers in the same area as 
freshwater largemouths and 
shellcrackers. Striper fish- 
ing is available in the river 
to those in the know. Natu- 
tally, this eclectic selection 
enhances the angling appeal. 
Likewise, shrimping and 
crabbing are big on the 
St. Johns. So if you like a 
potpourri, the lower 
stretches of this river are 
definitely your ticket. 

In the hot summer 
months, experienced bass- 
men try their luck around 
the many docks or piers 
which extend into the river 
and provide cover for the 
bass. Shiners, plastic worms 
and spinner baits are typical 
enticements, but when the 
shrimp are running, they 
too serve as topnotch fare. 
ltis also during these warm 
months that fast paced 
angling for school bass 
atrives. 

Panfishing is at its best 
from January to July. Min- 
nows and small spinners are 
effective for crappies 
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The river is wide in the lower stretches, and anglers 

can fish in peace. The authors have caught redfish, 

jack crevalle and croakers in the same area as 
largemouths and shellcrackers. 


John & William Smith 
John & William Smith 


Known by many names during Florida’s colorful 
history, the St. Johns is called the ‘‘Bass Capital of 
the World” by many. 


(speckled perch); while 
worms, crickets, freshwater 
shrimp and popping bugs 
(worked with a fly rod) are 
tops for bluegills and other 
sunfish. Fishing camp oper- 
ators, guides and your own 
observation of other boats 
can help locate the hot 
spots. 

Stripers are usually taken 
at the mouths of feeder 
creeks and around bridges 
that span the river or its 
tributaries. It’s a type of 
fishing best suited to the 
initiated as it requires more 
specific knowledge as to 
when, where, and how to 
fish. However, striper fish- 
ing is gaining broader 
participation. 

Rental boats and launch- 
ing ramps are plentiful 
along Route 13, but wading 
is an effective alternative 
for the more adventure- 
some. Wading provides 
easy access to the shoreline 
pockets and grass beds 
which gamefish frequent. 
By this method, the stealthy 
angler can move quietly in 
the midst of anhingas and 
blue herons, and become 
spiritually lost in a world of 
nature. 

Near Mandarin and Jack- 
sonville, there are impres- 
sive homes and residential 
areas along the waterfront 
which provide comfortable 
Southern living. The river’s 
northward journey nears 
completion here in the 
shadows of Jacksonville’s 
modern skyscrapers. It is 
also here that State Road 

13 concludes its northward 
trek and the St. Johns 
passes through Jacksonville 
to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Thus, Route 13 and the 
lower St. Johns River ulti- 
mately part company, but 
their side-by-side journey is 

a memorable experience 
available to all, whether the 
journey is on the river or 
on the road. EI 
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hose people 

who have read and 
enjoyed Florida Wildlife through the 
years are familiar with the beautifu 
color photography which has grace 
the pages of the magazine- If you are 
one of those who have admired the 
photography and always have had a 
secret urge tO have your photo- 
graphs in this magazine, now’s your 
chance. 

Florida W ildlife is sponsoring its 
first-ever Photo contest. Winners 
will have the opportunity to see 
their photos appear in upcoming 
issues. 

Wildlife photography has become 
an increasingly popular activity- Dur 
ing the readership survey conducted 
in 1982, some 75 percent of our 
readers said they were involved in 
wildlife photography. And the staff 
is betting some of their work is 
pretty good. 

The contest gets under way aS 
soon as this issue goes tO press. It is 
divided into three categories with 
separate deadlines for submissions 
and for judging. 


The first category is restricted to 
nongame wildlife (vertebrates only): 


This includes any species that is not 
considered a game animal or game 
fish. Entries for this and the other 
two categories are limited to photo- 
graphs taken in Florida. Entries 
must be received by May 31; 1984. 
Winners will be announced in the 
September-October 1984 issue- 

The second category for entries is 
hunting, including not only photo- 
graphs of people and hunting activi- 
ties, but also game animals. These 
can include anything relating tO 
hunting in Florida. Entries must be 
received by June 29, 1984- These 
winnets will be announced in the 
Novemnber-December 1984 issue- 

The third category encompasses 
freshwater fishing. It also involves 
everything relating to fishing, 
including people and freshwatet 
game fish. We must receive these 
entries by August 31, 1984. We 
will announce these winners in the 
January-February 1985 issue- 

Photographs must be 35mm color, 
slides or larget color transparencies. 
Winning photographs will be pub- 
lished in the magazine. 

The contest judges will determine 
First, Second and Third Place 
winners In each category- Judges 
also may choose Honorable 


Mention entries and these may 
published in the magazine. 


Criteria for judging standards will 
include image sharpness, color, 


tise required to obtain the picture, 
artistic merits, imagination and 
appropriateness to the theme and 
purpose of Florida Wildlife. 


THESE ARE THE RULES: 


1. Only color transparencies (35mm 
slides of larger) are eligible. 


2. Each single entry OF group of 
entries inacategory must be accom 
panied by 2 completed and sig® 


3. All photogr hs showing Pe 
must be accompanied b 


and dated “Model Release,” 


sample model release is pri 
at right. Photocopies of the rele# 
are also acceptable, provid 

are signed. Photocopies of sigt 
tures will not be accepted 
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CATEGORY: 
Please Type or Print Plainly 
Photographer (Entrant): 


Mailing Address: 
7 Ctigs. = = = State: Zip: 
Telephone: —_________._ Number of Entries: 


Photograph No. 1 was taken in —____»_»__ County 
and is 

Photograph No. 2 was taken in ___________ County 
and is 

Photograph No. 3 was taken in _________ County 


and is 
Photograph No. 4 was taken in —______ County 


and is 
Photograph No. 5 was taken in County 
and is 


I certify that Iam the photographer and owner of these entries 
(photographs) and that all entries were taken in Florida, and I 
hereby give the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion my permission to publish my entries in Florida Wildlife in 
accordance with the rules published in the January-February 
1984 issue. 
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I, (model’s name), 


envelope for good and valuable consideration, do hereby give 


postage 
n—sen 


retur 
stamps- 


(photographer’s name) 
and Florida Wildlife, an information and educational periodical 
magazine published by the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, an irrevocable right to use my name (and any 
fictional name) and photograph for publication in Florida Wild- 
life. | have read this release and fully understand its contents. 

L affirm that I am 18 years of age or older. 


be 
hotographs may 
Z oh of the three cate 


ency ee +, (entrant's) 0 
photog address; Social Securm’ Witness Signature: Signed: 
number an 
where ee are eligible. 

; rk 
a ta be numbered (1 fo 5) 


Address:;: ECs A dda ss: 


taken 
card shou 
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on the off 


ndtotheentry number 


{cial entry form. 
nsible for not 


Guardian’s Consent 


change of mailing ‘eat. for Minor Models 
time of the con ; 
the é will be I am the parent or legal guardian of the above-named minor 
Decisions of the judges and hereby approve the foregoing Model Release and consent to 
8. final the use of said minor’s name and photograph as aforesaid. 
| affirm that I have the legal right to issue such consent. 
Witness Signature: Signed: 
Address: ________________. Address: 
Date 
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By Kyle Hill 


A glimmer 
of hope momentarily 


flickered across the tattered face of 
the mud-caked hunter as he limped 
into the clearing. He stood at the 
crossroads of two ancient logging 
trails which stretched in four direc- 
tions, like smoky tendrils through 
the veil of night. Although the trails 
were narrow, they were a welcome 
refuge from the tearing vines and 
sucking mud that had sapped his 
strength and his will since he had 
become lost that afternoon. 
Through the red haze of exhaustion, 
he forced himself to think. There 
were four possible trails—three 
could very well lead to a dismal fate. 
He acknowledged he was at the 
brink of his endurance, but a good 
portion of the sky was visible, and if 
he could locate Polaris, the North 
Star, he might have a chance. 

But how? Polaris was just one 
beacon hung on a blue-black canopy 
of countless others. He searched the 
sky vainly for a moment, then 
remembered the ‘‘pointers,”’ those 
two stars located in a well-known 
constellation that aligns directly 
with the North Star. Within 
seconds, he located them, and 30 


degrees away, there it was—Polaris, 
that guiding orb, gleaming and 
unmistakable. 

For the first time in hours, he 
grinned as he noticed that one of the 
logging trails ran in the direction he 
needed to travel to reach his vehicle. 
He moved out slowly with renewed 
spirit and resolve. He was on his 
way home! 

Although Polaris is one of the 
most famous features of the heav- 
ens, an amazing number of outdoor 
enthusiasts cannot locate this 
important directional guide. This 
well-known star has been used by 
ship captains and navigators for cen- 
turies and is still utilized by sur- 
veyors and other professionals to 
locate true north. Polaris continues 
to play a role in the lives of knowl- 
edgeable hunters, campers, hikers, 
and canoeists as the ‘Sentinel of the 
North.” Although it is not as con- 
venient or as practical as a good 
compass for nighttime navigation, it 
will do in an emergency. 

Polaris is a star almost directly 
above the North Pole and can be 
seen with the naked eye. It is about 
one degree off from the polar point 
(a point in space directly above the 
North Pole). To an earthbound 

“observer, it appears to orbit around 
_ this point once each 24 hours, along 
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a little circle two degrees in diam- 
eter. 

Polaris is the brightest star in the 
constellation Ursa Minor (Little 
Bear). The distinctive feature in 
Ursa Minor is the Little Dipper, of 
which Polaris forms the end of its 
handle. The handle of the Little 
Dipper is curved toward, rather 
than away from the bowl, giving it 
more the appearance of a saucepan 
than a dipper. 

The constellation with which 
outdoorsmen are primarily con- 
cerned, however, is Ursa Major (the 
Great Bear). The Great Bear con- 
tains one of the heaven’s most con- 
spicuous asterisms (groupings of 
stars)—the Big Dipper. 

The two stars on the outer side of 
the bowl of the Big Dipper are 
called the ‘pointers’? because a 
visual line drawn through them 
from bottom to top will always 
point toward Polaris. The outer star 
nearest Polaris is called Dubhe and 
is nearly 30 degrees away. Since 
there are approximately five degrees 
between Dubhe and the outer 
corner star, Merak, a line extended 
approximately five times the dis- 
tance between these two stars will 
end so nearly at Polaris that there is 
no mistaking it. 

The Big Dipper is one of the few 
star patterns that really looks like its 
namesake. At our latitude, it is 
above the horizon all night, so it can 
always be seen when the sky is clear. 
As Polaris forms the center around 
which the celestial sphere appears to 
tevolve, the pointers always hold 
their same relative position to it— 
no matter how the Big Dipper is 
rotated. The assurance that the 
pointers will point out Polaris every 
night of the year is a valuable bit of 
outdoor lore that should be remem- 
bered, just in case. 

The mystery in the expanse of the 
heavens need not be burdensome or 
troubling when you learn just how 
friendly certain stars, like Polaris, 
can be. Stars, like flowers, trees and 
wildlife, are part of the visible 
beauty of nature that the true out- 
door enthusiast learns to identify 
and continues to learn about and 
enjoy through life. Oo 
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True North can be found on a starry night. First, locate the Big Dipper, then 
draw an imaginary line through the “pointers” (in the direction of the 
dipper’s bottom toward its top). Follow this line to the North Star, which will 
be located about five times the distance between the two stars. 


Although the apparent relative position of the Big Dipper to Polaris (the 
North Star) changes from season to season, the “pointer stars” will always align 
with Polaris. There is also apparent change in position depending on the time 
of night, due to the Earth’s rotation. 
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Celebrations of Mother Nature’s Bounty 


By Frank Morello 


too far away and, while Mother Nature 
will be creating new life, the people of the Everglades 
Region will be paying tribute to her bounty. During this 
season, she replenishes wildlife populations through the 
reproductive process; fawns are born, birds are nesting, 
fish are spawning and wild turkeys are heard gobbling in 
the cypress swamps, It is also the time of the year when 
the Everglades residents gather for festivities to pay 
homage to the wildlife, land, and other fruits of nature 
that provided subsistence to early Floridians, and still 
do for present-day residents. 

Early pioneers were tied close to the land. They 
depended heavily on the wildlife they found in the 
forests, swamps, lakes, rivers and bays. This depen- 
dency on nature is still present today in many forms. 
For some people, nature provides a livelihood; for 
many, it provides recreation and fellowship. 

Lake Okeechobee and its tributaries were important 
to early settlements. Not only were fish and wildlife 
plentiful, but these waterways also provided routes for 


transportation. Lake Okeechobee is the “Mother of the 
Everglades.”’ It is the second largest freshwater lake 
entirely within one state. It has approximately 730 
square miles of area, and 467,000 surface acres of 
water. Waterways into and out of Lake Okeechobee 
include the Kissimmee River, Fisheating Creek, Caloo- 
sahatchee River, Hillsborough Canal, Miami Canal, 

St. Lucie Canal and Taylor Creek. The early settlers 
handed down traditions to us that are still enjoyed 
today, and these traditions have provided many people 
reasons to celebrate. 

Lake Okeechobee is nationally known for its excel- 
lent largemouth bass fishing. Each year, around the time 
bass are at their fattest, Chalo Nitka festivities are held. 
Chalo Nitka in the Seminole Indian language means 
‘black bass.”’ 

A public bass fishing contest starts nine weeks prior 
to Chalo Nitka Day (the first Saturday in March). Only 
bass of at least seven pounds are eligible for entry. On 
Chalo Nitka Day, the man and woman who catch the 
largest bass in the contest are crowned King and Queen 
of Bass, > 
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The first Chalo Nitka Day festival was in 1949, when 
early Moore Haven residents completed the paving of 
Main Street. This event coincided with the bass spawn- 
ing season, an exciting time when big bass are plentiful 
in the bulrushes and peppergrass and are readily caught. 
The joy of these combined events was enough to call for 
a celebration. This celebration was dedicated to the 
largemouth bass, which was the center of the sportfish- 
ing industry in Glades County. Chalo Nitka also 
became an annual homecoming event for residents who 
had moved away. 

The three-day festival is attended by thousands. 
Many events are scheduled, including parades, rodeos, 
dances, barbecues, haystack scrambles, country music, 
food and craft booths, Indian programs and trophy 
presentations to the winners of the men’s, women’s and 
youth’s fishing contests. 

One highlight of Chalo Nitka is a display of all the 
largemouth bass entered in the contest, with the proud 
anglers presenting detailed accounts of “‘how and 


where’’ they caught their fish. 
KKK KKK EE 


Pa he black crappie 
is a fish tagged with many colorful 


colloquial names such as bachelor, calico bass, sac-a- 
lait, papermouth, strawberry bass, tin-mouth, white 
perch, croppie and chinquapin. In south Florida, these 
fish are commonly called speckled perch or simply 
specks. 

While Lake Okeechobee is renowned worldwide as a 
bass lake, the excitement of the December-to-April fish- 
ing season is centered around the speckled perch. The 
reason for the excitement is the large number of specks 
available to the sportfishermen during the spawning sea- 
son. At this time, the human population of Okeechobee 
City also increases several fold with the arrival of visit- 
ing Florida crackers and migrating winter residents who 
come to fish for the specks. 
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The fishermen start showing up around Thanksgiv- 
ing, filling hotels, motels, trailer parks and fish camps 
around the lake. These establishments, as well as restau- 
rants, tackle shops and other merchants, depend heavily 
upon this fishing industry. 

The arrival of fishermen is timed with the annual 
spawning runs of the speckled perch, which occur 
between December and April. During this period, the 
fish move from deeper, open water areas of the lake and 
begin to congregate in the vegetated shallow areas to 
spawn. The reasons this fish enjoys such popularity are 
because they taste good, they are fun to catch and you 
can catch large numbers of them. Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission creel surveys have documented 
as many as 500,000 specks caught from Lake Okeechobee 
by sportfishermen in one season. 

Towards the end of the speck season, prior to the 
time the Northern visitors leave, the Okeechobee 
Chamber of Commerce sponsors the Speckled Perch 
Festival in honor of this popular fish. The festival 
attracts 20,000 to 30,000 people each year. Scheduled 
events include the Speckled Perch Parade, Miss 
Speckled Perch Queen Contest, dances, rodeos, live 
music, bingo, Seminole Indian booths and other events. 
The festival is highlighted with a fish fry, featuring 
Southern-fried speckled perch, hushpuppies, cole slaw 


and other treats. 
Se" DOW: We: ip) te a: 
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and the adjoining areas along the 
southern tip of Florida are also well known for deli- 
cious seafood. Each year in early February, 20,000 to 
30,000 people gather in Everglades City to participate 
in festivities featuring a mountain of cooked seafood. If 
you like stone crabs, shrimp, clams, oysters, mullet, 
hushpuppies, cole slaw, corn on the cob, drinks and 
dessert, the 1984 Everglades City Seafood Festival will 
have it all. 

If your taste for seafood still lingers, and you like 
fresh Gulf of Mexico shrimp, they will be served in 
abundance at the Fort Myers Beach Shrimp Festival in 
early March. The festival lasts for a week, beginning 
March 10. A parade will be staged on March 17. 
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For more outdoor eating and fun, there is a Wild 

og Barbecue in Immokalee during mid-February. 
inother Wild Hog Barbecue is sponsored by the Ever- 
Jades Sportsman and Conservation Club. It is held at 
\lonroe Station in Big Cypress National Preserve. This 
vent has been held annually in early March since 1950. 
|ast year, 32,000 people consumed two tons of bar- 
ecued hog. A portion of the profits derived from this 


yent is contributed to wildlife management projects. 
Me Re Fe eee Oe 


alm trees 


had many uses to Florida’s existing Indians 
snd early Florida settlers. They used the palm fronds to 
onstruct thatched roofs for houses. The Indians called 
their shelters chickees. The palm bud fibers were used to 
make brushes and brooms. 

Swamp cabbage is a native Florida food, discovered 
y the Indians. It is the “heart” or bud of the sabal 
palm, Florida’s state tree. Swamp cabbage is harvested 
when the tree is between 12 and 20 feet tall. After cut- 
ing the tree, the palm fronds are removed and the top 
of the tree is ‘‘de-booted”’ until the swamp cabbage is 
xposed. It is about three feet in length and is coated 
| with a layer of fibrous material. The inner heart of the 
bud is cooked and eaten as a vegetable. 
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DATE(S) 
February 4-5 


EVENT 


February 11 

February 24, 25, 26 
March 2, 3, 4 Chalo Nitka Day 
March 10-18 Shrimp Festival 
March 11-12 


March 17 Speckled Perch Festival 
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Everglades City Seafood Festival 
Immokalee Wild Hog Barbecue 


Swamp Cabbage Festival 


Swamp cabbage can be prepared in several ways. First 
it is chopped into small pieces, then either boiled with 
seasoning (similar to cooking collards or turnip greens), 
fried or made into a salad. 

The following recipe is from Mary Dyess, daughter of 
a pioneering La Belle family. 


“Cracker Style’ Swamp Cabbage Fritters 


4 cups cooked and drained swamp cabbage 
1 cup chopped onions 

2 eggs 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Self-rising flour is mixed with these ingredients. Use 
ive the mixture the consistency of mashed 


enough to g 
potatoes. 
Drop by teaspoontu 
fry to a golden brown. 


Is into half an inch of hot fat and 


La Belle festivities include the Swamp Cabbage 
Festival Parade (Saturday, February 25). It features a 
color guard, bands, floats and the Swamp Cabbage 
Queen and her court. The parade is unique in that all 
the floats are homemade and use local themes and 
materials. La Belle floats are required to use swamp 


cabbage fronds. oO 


1984 FESTIVALS IN SOUTH FLORIDA 


CONTACT 


Everglades City Chamber of Commerce 
(813)695-3941 

Immokalee Chamber of Commerce 
(813)657-3237 

Mr. Joe Thomas 
(813)675-4330 

Moore Haven Chamber of Commerce 
(813)946-0440 

Ft. Myers Beach Chamber of Commerce 
(813)463-6451 


Monroe Station Wild Hog Barbecue Mr. Calvin Stone 


(305 )233-4296 
Okeechobee Chamber of Commerce 
(813)763-6464 
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The Best of the Mounts Have Had It! 


AnOunce Of 


The way hunters handle their game 
and waterfowl trophies before they 
reach a taxidermist often will deter- 
mine the quality of their mounts 
when they finally hang on the den 
wall. “Youcan’t make a perfect mount 
from an imperfect specimen,” is the 
rule, so care in the field is important. 
A carcass that is mishandled before 
the freezing and mounting process 
will bear the marks of any ineptness. 

In the South, a deer head cannot be 
hauled around in the back of a pickup 
truck above the muffler for half a day 
or more. If it is, the hide will begin to 
spoil and hair slippage may occur due 
to bacterial action. Thus, the faster 
you get your game to the freezer or a 
taxidermist, the better, more life-like 
quality it will have. 

Retention of body heat accelerates 
decomposition. This means that, 
ideally, large game animals should be 
eviscerated and skinned immediately. 
With smaller game, cooling is more 
rapid, but it is still advisable to re- 


By W. Horace Carter 


move the inner organs through a 
small abdominal incision through the 
skin. The head, because of the diffi- 
culty of skinning, may be left intact if 
it will be cooled or frozen soon. 

Specimens should not go to the tax- 
idermist with holes in any area that 
will show in the finished mount. Tax- 
idermists often shake their heads in 
disbelief when they receive game 
heads, cut right behind the skull, and 
the customer wants a long neck 
mount. In these cases, the desired 
display is impossible. Taxidermists 
need all the neck hide in one piece if a 
head mount is desired. 

If you are on a long hunting trip 
without access to freezing facilities, 
you can temporarily stuff the ventral 
cavity of small game and fowl with 
grass or moss. If the weather is cold or 
an ice supply is handy, the specimen 
should be kept cool if not frozen, but 
also dry. 

If the weather is warm, allow the 
specimen to cool to air temperature 
first before bagging and freezing. 


SS 


Placing them in bags before cooling 
holds in the heat and increases 
spoilage. If you have a duck, quail or 
other fowl, don’t put it in a bag until 
you have cleaned and smoothed the 
feathers into place. Use cold water for 
cleaning. If you fold the feathers 
when slipping the bird into the bag, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to 
straighten them out. If you break the 
feathers, no taxidermist can unbreak 
them. Sealed in plastic, the birds do 
not dehydrate or suffer freezer burn 
that destroy their desirability as 
mounts. 

Hunters should be selective when 
choosing a fowl to be mounted. Only 
those with all the tail feathers, 
unbroken wings and undamaged head 
and legs will do. If there are several to 
choose from, pick one that is a mature 
adult with full plumage and the least 
physical damage. Selective choosing 
of squirrels and other small game 
animals harvested in quantity require 
the same care. oO 
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IT’S THE LAW 


By Dave Swindell 


Why does the federal government have authority 
over the hunting of ducks and doves in Florida? 


Prior to the entry of the federal government into the 
regulation of migrating birds, the only protection came 
from regulation by individual states. Often, such regula- 
tion was short-sighted and based upon selfish motives. 
Where migratory birds reproduced within a state but 
departed during traditional hunting periods, or where 
these birds merely passed through a state on migration 
flights, regulations were sometimes slanted to permit the 
maximum harvest when these birds were available to that 
state’s hunters. 

From 1910-1920, it became apparent that long seasons, 
excessive bag limits, hunting over bait, and market hunt- 
ing practices had so depleted migratory bird populations 
that many species were in jeopardy. A ground swell of 
public outcry resulted and various measures were 
attempted to permit federal regulation. The earliest 
attempts were rejected by the courts, but in 1916, author- 
ity for federal management and regulation of migratory 
birds became effective as a result of a treaty with Great 
Britain and later, Mexico. Today, the law is referred to as 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

While the regulation of wild turkeys, quail, grouse, 
pheasants and many varieties of partridge is solely under 
state jurisdictions, the regulation of all other wild birds, 
both game and nongame, is jointly shared by state and 
federal governments. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
endeavors to establish regulatory frameworks based upon 
population studies and research which will permit a fair 
and equitable distribution of harvestable surpluses of 
migratory game birds by the nation’s sportsmen. 
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Is the federal government responsible for the con- 
fusing two-segmented fall duck season and three 
split dove season? Why can’t we have a single con- 
tinuous season for each? 


No, they are not responsible. Single continuous seasons 
are possible, but let’s look at the problem. 

Each year the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service offers the 
states their choice of seasons within certain guidelines. 

For ducks, the fall option was for a maximum of 50 
days of hunting to begin no earlier than October 1 and 
extend no later than January 20. A choice of a four or five 
daily bag was offered, but Florida could also use the point 
system which could allow as many as 10 ducks of certain 
species. Florida was also permitted to have a September 
early wood duck and teal season, and a late scaup season. 
Fall seasons could be continuous or split. The Commis- 
sion chose the point system to permit larger bags of com- 
monly occurring ‘‘low point” ducks and adopted a split 
fall season to provide for hunting during the Thanksgiving 
period as favored by most duck hunters. Since the hunting 
of waterfowl is also traditional during the Christmas holi- 
days, the second season was set to span this period. A late 
open period is also needed to make late arriving birds 
available during mild winters. Only through the use of a 
split 50-day season could there be hunting on Thanks- 
giving and on the latest possible weekend in January. 

In the case of doves, the Service allowed a season of 70 
days to begin no earlier than September 1 or extend 
beyond January 15. Either split or continuous seasons 
were optional. The Commission again chose three split 
seasons for the following reasons. The 30-day October 
season was established to allow the hunting of an early 
flight of doves, many of which leave the state prior to 
November. A second season was provided to allow dove 
hunting during the opening days of the resident game 
season and through the Thanksgiving holiday period. The 
last 24-day season was established to utilize the 
Christmas-New Year holiday period to provide maximum 
recreational opportunity. 

Because of federal limitations on length of seasons, 
these “‘splits’’ cause short interim periods in which hunt- 
ing is closed, but such closed periods are necessary to 
provide maximum recreational opportunity to the 
greatest number of sportsmen. oO 
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AS 
P, J) ; 


Q eset by ‘ av j 
blooming golden- 


rods, the dog was lying on the 
shoulder of the highway. It had not 
been dead long. Probably I would 


not have noticed him at all, except 


By Colin Moore that I was walking back to my car 
Editor’s Note: This story originally from a buck-scouting foray in the 
appeared in The Pensacola Blackwater River State Forest of 


Journal. _ west Florida. 


I tend to look at most road-killed 
| animals and make a quick judgment 
about them and what they were 
doing crossing at that time and why. 
for a moment though, I thought the 
dog might have been shot. 

He was a hound with black and 
tust-colored patches on white. 
Somebody with a good knowledge 
of the dog breeds could have said in 
asecond what kind. 

I wasn’t sure, but I do know that 
some people don’t like hounds in 
the woods. They’ll kill them if they 
get the chance. At a glance, though, 
he appeared to have been hit by a 
vehicle. 

In death, he looked peaceful 
enough; asleep on his side in what 
Mark Twain called the sleep that does 
not refresh. But as I got closer I saw 
he had died fretfully. The ground 
around was clawed and worried, and 
there was clay on the hound’s front 
paws. His chest was stained. I sup- 
posed he had been hit in the hind- 
quarters by the car or truck. There 
was no collar or mark of one to be 
seen, but the dirt might have 
covered up the slender band of mat- 
ted hair left by a collar. 1 hoped 
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there had been one, and that some- 
one had removed it-and taken it to 
the hound’s owner. 

Perhaps you think there’s not a 
lot that can be said about a dead 
dog. But, this was a hunting hound. 
of a special tribe, and I had to 
wonder about him. 

A hunting dog is what you might 
calla man’s link with his primitive 
nature. A hound is wild and tame at 
the same time. Of course, a hound’s 
domesticity and desire to please can 
be his glory or his doom—depending 
on where his master carries him. 
Once there, he hunts at his master’s 
bidding and generally is careless of 
roads and signs that say ‘Private 
Property, Keep Out’’ or “‘No 
Hunting.” 

The highway finally claimed this 
particular hound and it bothered 
me. I decided he was hunting hard 
and charging to the front when he 
was hit. At the front is a good place 
to die for a hunting dog. 

Perhaps he was born in a big lit- 
ter. Maybe he was sired by a cham- 
pion and his dam was the pride of 
the kennels. Certainly she loved 
him. On hot days in their master’s 
backyard, the little puppy would 
frolic on his mother with his broth- 
ers and sisters. She would cuff them 
and nuzzle them all. 

After church on Sundays, I 
imagined, the owner’s children 
would show off the puppies to their 


cousins and school friends. The one 
with the black and rust spots was a 
favorite. He liked the attention. 

At times in the early morning 
hours, when he didn’t think any- 
body was watching, his owner might 
have looked out the storm door 
with a cup of coffee in his hand 
studying on which of the young 
hounds to keep and which to sell. 
The dog with patches of black and 
rust was the biggest of the litter and ~ 
would make a strong hunter. And 
he was given a name that suited him. 

He must have become a good 
hunter too, after training under the 
older hounds in his master’s pack. 
At Munson Crossroads in Florida’s 
panhandle, where hunters met to eat 
and talk of happenings in the forest, 
men would praise his hunting prow- 
ess and bargain unsuccessfully with 
his owner to sell or trade him. 

He grew older and became one of 
the leaders. He was not the best of 
the line, for there seldom is a con- 
stant best in any pack, but he was 
far from being the worst. 

He always was near the head of 
the race. His voice boomed through 
the pines, echoed in the river 
swamps and made wild things and 
men stop and listen when he was 
heard. He had speed and drive, 
never lost heart and seldom was 
fooled on a track. 

I had to think that much of him 
because I felt it was owed. Perhaps 
there was not that much to him in 
life but, for my part, he would have 
it in death..Apparently, he was 
struck as he tried to cross the high- 
way, then he dragged himself onto 
the shoulder and died alone in 
torment. 

I didn’t see the justice in it all, but 
I had to believe he had been some- 
thing good for somebody who 
waited somewhere and missed him. 
So for the many things, real or 
imagined, he had represented to me 
and meant to others, I paused to 
mark his death. 

And I wanted to tell you—owner, 
friend or fellow hunter—who called 
and hunted in vain for your hound, 
that there was at least one who 
passed him, lying in,the goldenrods 
of the Blackwater, and who did not. 
say to himself, ‘‘It was only a dog,” 
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Compiled by Trisha Spillan 


Panther 


Possession 
Charged 


James E. Billie, chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, was ar- 
rested December 13 on charges of 
killing a Florida panther. In addition, 
he has also been charged with posses- 
sion of a freshly killed complete pan- 
ther hide and skull as well as parts of a 
wood stork, also an endangered spe- 
cies offense. 

Wildlife officers seized the panther 
hide December 2 at Billie’s camp on 
the Indian reservation in south Flor- 
ida. After investigating the incident, 
information was turned over to the 
state attorney’s office which filed the 
charges in Hendry County. 

In addition, Commission officials 
said Billie faces possible federal 
charges in connection with the pan- 
ther’s death. Conviction on state 
charges carries a maximum sentence 


of five years and/or a $5,000 fine. 
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Otolith 
(actual size) 


How Old Was That Fish? 


Most everyone knows you ean fig- 
ure out how old a tree is by counting 
the growth rings on a cross section of 
its trunk. But, how can you tell how 
old a fish is? 

The age of a fish can be determined 
in a surprisingly similar fashion. 

The middle ear bone (otolith) of 
fish also has growth rings. 

Using these rings, Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission fisheries 
biologists are now able to determine 
the age and growth history of a fish. 
This means they can now tell how big 
a fish was at a previous age as well as 
how old it was when it was caught. 

According to Commission Fish- 
eries Biologist Scott Hardin, aging 
fish also is accomplished by measur- 
ing growth rings on fish scales; how- 
ever, these growth rings are very diffi- 
cult to distinguish in climates which 
do not have prolonged cold spells. 
Colder temperatures slow the scales’ 
growth and create a pattern similar to 
the growth rings of trees. 

Therefore, Hardin said, the tech- 
nique of aging fish from their scales is 
impractical in Florida’s warmer 
climate. 

Using a new application of a com- 
puter process developed at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, fisheries biolo- 
gists can gather this information from 
the otoliths in rapid order. 

First, the biologist removes the 
otolith from the fish. A paper-thin 
section is sliced from the otolith and 
placed on a magnifying projector. 
Then, a sonic digitizer enters the dis- 


tances it measures between the 
growth rings into a microcomputer. 
The microcomputer then calculates 
how old and how big the fish was at 
each interval of its life. 

This provides the biologist with a 
quick, visual history for an individual 
fish. 

Using this method, fisheries biolo- 
gists are now able to measure more 
than a hundred fish a day, Hardin 
said, as opposed to the 10 to 15 per 
day they were capable of measuring 
when it was done manually. 

Determining the age structure of 
fish is important to fisheries man- 
agement because, for one thing, it 
tells fisheries biologists how long it 
takes to grow trophy-size fish. Know- 
ing that can help determine the value 
of slot limits, an experimental fish 
management technique in which a 
certain size range of fish is protected, 
Hardin said. 

Additionally, age structure infor- 
mation allows biologists to compare 
past years of fish production to 
determine conditions which produce 
bumper crops. 

There is also a theory that fish in 
Florida don’t live as long as in North- 
ern climates. Hardin said this tech- 
nique could prove or disprove that 
theory. 

The Commission will use this 
method of aging fish at its Fisheries 
Research Laboratory in Eustis, 
Florida, to assist in its study of 
largemouth bass, Hardin said. 

—Arienne Wallace 
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Adler’s 1984 
Wild Bird 
Calendar 


x 
Dynamic Florida Wildlife con- 


tributing photographer Elizabeth 
T. Adler has published her third 
Florida Bird Calendar. The beau- 
tiful full color project features 13 
photographs of native birds in 
their natural habitats. It is avail- 
able from Wings & Other Things, 
2025 Cattlemen Road, Sarasota, 
Florida 33582 for $5.95. 


Wetlands 
Vegetation List 
Is Updated 


It is a well-known fact that some 
plants grow only on wetlands while 
other species grow only on dry land. 
The Commission’s Office of Envi- 
ronmental Services is currently at 
work helping to delineate which 
plants grow where. 

The work is needed because the 
type of plants in an area identify it as 
either land which is under state pro- 
tection, such as wetlands, or dry land 
which is not protected. 

Environmental specialists from the 
Commission are assisting the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Regulation 
(DER) in this update. The vegetation 
list was last updated in 1974 and since 
then more has been learned about 
plants in the state. 

The vegetation list used by the 
state, from the standpoint of fish and 
wildlife resources, is one of the most 
important environmental regulations 
on the books because it is used to 
determine which wetland areas the 
state has dredge-and-fill permitting 
jurisdiction over and, therefore, 
which wetlands are eligible for 
protection. 
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Endangered List 
Additions 


Under provisions of the Endan- 
gered Species Act concerning emer- 
gency situations, two small mammals 
occurring on Key Largo in the Florida 
Keys have been added to the Endan- 
gered Species List, according to the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The 
emergency ruling includes the Key 
Largo wood rat and the Key Largo 
cotton mouse. Both already have 
been listed as endangered by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. 

The continued existence of these 
rodents is threatened by the destruc- 
tion or alteration of tropical hard- 
wood hammocks or forests on Key 
Largo which they inhabit. It is esti- 
mated that only about 1,200 acres of 
suitable forested habitat are now occu- 
pied by both species. Approximately 
40 percent of that is within the autho- 
rized boundaries of Crocodile Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge. Neither of 
the species is found in areas that have 
been cut over or otherwise altered, 
although they may return to such 
areas if the hardwood forest is 
allowed to grow back. 

The emergency listing will expire 
by June 1984. During this period, the 
Service will undertake its normal list- 
ing procedure. The necessity of invok- 
ing the emergency procedures under 
the Act was brought about by the 
proposed construction of an electri- 
cal substation and additional power 
lines. It is thought this increase in 
electrical delivery capability could 
result in accelerated development for 
residential, commercial and recrea- 
tional purposes. 


Florida Pelicans 
Colonize Louisiana 


Based on survey results from Flor- 
ida and the Carolinas, the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service is proposing to 
remove the Eastern brown pelican 
from the endangered species lists in 
these areas. However, the birds will 
retain their endangered status in Loui- 
siana and Texas. 

The population in Louisiana was 
restored entirely by relocating 1,321 
young pelicans from Florida nests to 
two former colony sites in Louisiana 
between 1968 and 1980. The Loui- 
siana population produced 1,000 
young this year. 

In Florida, the brown pelican 
nested later this year than normal; 
with the peak in late May and June, a 
month to six weeks later than normal. 
Florida continues to support a 
healthy population and the nesting 
survey will now be conducted on a 
two-year, rather than annual, basis. 
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There was a time when 
water levels in central 
Florida’s major lakes and 
streams were much 
higher, and steamboats 
were common transporta- 
tion for passengers and 
freight. Joe Avera Taylor 
of Gainesville recalls that 
his grandfather, J.H. 
Avera Jr. of Wacahoota, 
operated one of these 
large, flat-bottomed pad- 
dlewheel steamboats dur- 
ing the late 1800s. 

“Grandpa Avera’s boat 
was about a hundred feet 
long, and some 14 feet 
wide,” Taylor 
remembers. ‘“‘He used to 
load the boat at Haile’s 
Siding, which was on the 
extreme west side of 


Paynes Prairie.” In addi- 
tion to oranges, timber 
and cotton, other field 
crops and naval stores 
(such as turpentine) were 
common freight. 

“The water then was a 
good 10 feet higher than 
it is today, and Grandpa’s 
boat ran all the way from 
there to the St. Johns 
River.” 

The route Avera’s boat 
and others followed was 
through what later 
became Camp Canal to 
River Styx, then across 
Orange Lake to where 
Orange Creek runs from 
the eastern side of the 
lake to the Oklawaha 
River. From there, it was 
a scenic journey through 
the river valley to the 
St. Johns. » 


“The biggest impedi- 
ment on the prairie to the 
boat wasn’t a lack of 
water,”’ Taylor adds. “It 
was the ducks! Grandpa 
said there were so many 
ducks on the water they 
got in the way, and they 
came right up on the bow 
wave. Back in those days 
selling game was legal. 
Some of the boats had 8- 
gauge shotguns mounted 
on the bows and one shot 
would get a whole mess 
of ducks. 

“T don’t know if my 
grandpa ever killed any 
ducks that way, but 
others did. The ducks 
just seemed to have no 
fear of boats or people, 
and they were easy to 


kill.” 


—John Waters Jr. 


